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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE THIRTY- 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DI- 
VISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 28, 29, 
AND 30, 1938. 


Propositional Functions and Substitution for Function Variables. 
Henry 8. LEONARD. 


Substitution of functions for function variables, ‘‘y,’’ ‘‘y,’’ ete., 
as an inferential operation employed in the demonstrations of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, may be gravely criticized. There is offered not 
only no formal definition nor discrimination from the different (also 
undefined) process of substituting for propositional and argument 
variables, but no criterion except intuition to distinguish valid from 
invalid applications. It is easy to construct palpably invalid in- 
stances. 

The term ‘‘supplantment’’ will be used to designate the special- 
ized type of substitution appropriate to function variables, while 
‘‘substitution’’ will be used to designate exclusively the more general 
process appropriate to term and propositional variables. 

A formal definition of supplantment and formal criteria of its 
validity may be set up in terms of certain other concepts, chief 
among which is that of a function. Functions, never formally de- 
fined in Principia Mathematica, seem to be conceived as discontinu- 
ous expressions, into the interstices of which arguments may be 
fitted to produce propositions. Functions are here defined as con- 
tinuous expressions, the gaps being filled with variables under caps: 
“or,” “orayy,” “£=2Z,” ete., being monadic functions. 

This formal use of the symbolism for functions developed in- 
formally in the Introduction of Principia Mathematica, together 
with the concept of sufficed arguments (as, e.g., in ‘“‘pz(y)’’), and 
that of an operation of abridging the resultant complex proposi- 
tional expressions (to, e.g., ‘‘gy’’), makes possible a definition of 
supplantment. It is seen to involve, first, a substitution (in the 
new narrow sense) of a function (defined above) for a function 
variable, and then an abridgment of the resultant functions with 
suffixed arguments. The conditions under which supplantment will 
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constitute a valid inferential process, may now be simply and 
formally expressed. 
The here defined concept of a function has, however, other defi- 


nite advantages than those relating to the definition of supplant- 
ment. 


An Application of Symbolic Logic to Behavioristic Psychology. 
FreDeErRIC B, Fircu. 


A symbolic formalism, developed partly in collaboration with 
Professor C. L. Hull and Dr. D. G. Ellson, is offered for the main 
outlines of Hull’s system of behavioristic psychology. In terms of 
certain undefined classes, relations, and ‘‘functors,’’ as well as 
purely logical concepts, a set of axioms is constructed for the pur- 
pose of analyzing such notions as stimulus, response, tendency, posi- 
tive conditioning, extinction, generalization of extinction, and others. 
In this way a theory of conditioned reflexes becomes expressible 
with a rigor and exactness often difficult to attain in psychology. 
Within the theory room is left for the detailed determination of 
various empirical functions and constants on the basis of experi- 
mental research. 

The possibility is considered of applying similar techniques to 
allied fields. 


Toward a General Strict Logic. CHarLEs A. BAYLIs. 


A propositional calculus of strict implication may be so formu- 
lated that it is subject to consistent interpretation as a class cal- 
culus which states both the extensional and the intensional relations 
of class terms as well as laws relating these. Such a calculus must 
observe such precautions as distinguishing between ‘‘A is materially 
included in (or materially implies) B’’ and ‘‘not-A or B.”’ 

The distinction between strict and material relations may be 
extended to propositional functions. ‘‘For every x’’ means ma- 
terially ‘‘for every actual x’’ but strictly ‘‘for every possible z.”’ 
Similarly, ‘‘for some z’’ means materially ‘‘there exists an actual 
x such that’’ but strictly ‘‘it is logically consistent that there should 
exist an actual x such that.’’ The strict universal operator implies 
the material one, and the material particular operator implies the 
strict one. 

An abstract system thus extended is capable of parallel interpre- 
tation as a logic of either concepts, classes, or propositions. Or one 
could proceed logistically from propositions to propositional func- 
tions to classes and relations, including at each stage strict as well 
as material relations. 

In pure mathematics and pure logic the distinction between strict 
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and material relations is of little importance since the realms of 
the actual and the possible are there coéxtensive. For application 
to ordinary reasoning, however, a logic that makes this distinction 
is important. For example, most of the concrete instances offered 
of the four categorical propositional forms of Aristotle and of syl- 
logistic arguments involve material relations. In modern logic, one 
special application is here worthy of note. The air of paradox 
which arises from the inclusion of existential laws in a system of 
logic, as in Lewis’s system, vanishes if these existential functions are 
regarded as expressing strict rather than material relations. 


Scientific Interest. Richarp Hocktne. 


Philosophies of science based on modern humanisms and reac- 
tion against metaphysics fail to grasp the peculiar nature of sci- 
entific interest because of the shortness of their perspective. The 
question always remains: ‘‘Why have Europeans since the Renais- 
sance possessed an exact science, and the type of mind it presumes, 
whereas the classical world, for all its intellectual power, largely 
lacked it?’’ The question is to be answered by attempting to state 
what elements of the attitude of scientific interest were actually 
present in Greece and Judea and Rome, what hindrances there were 
to the development of science, and, finally, how a union of the sev- 
eral elements present was worked out in Christian philosophy. 

Of the Greeks it may be said that they were prevented from turn- 
ing to scientific account their own mathematics because of their 
conviction of the inherent unintelligibility of matter. The Jewish 
attitude toward nature is morally far more positive, being based on 
the belief that nature is throughout the expression of a purpose, 
though this purpose is not intelligible to us in ordinary experience. 
The Roman attitude represents a practical mastery of nature under 
the guidance of a political conscience of world scope, the control of 
nature as a ‘‘public utility.’’ 

The unification of these separate ingredients, Greek rationality, 
Jewish humility toward nature, and Roman utilitarianism, into an 
attitude of ‘‘scientific interest’’ is the achievement of Christian 
philosophy, as a consequence of the belief that matter is not evil, 
but good, and hence approachable, that physical things contain 
within themselves the intelligible causes of their activities, and that 
the discovery of these natures involves the immediate contact of 
work and experiment. 


The Concept of ‘‘Value-Blindness.’? Maurice MANDELBAUM. 


Any ethical theory which is founded upon a belief in immedi- 
ate intuitions of universally valid values must take cognizance of 
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disagreements in actual value-judgments. Certain of these judg- 
ments are therefore called false or illusory, and the persons making 
them are termed ‘‘value-blind.’’ With special reference to the 
theories of Scheler, von Hildebrand, and Hartmann, it is shown 
that the concept of ‘‘value-blindness’’ is a treacherous one, for no 
criterion is offered as to which of two conflicting value-judgments 
should be characterized as illusory. Furthermore, it is pointed out 
that the use of this concept arbitrarily limits the field of judgments 
with which the ethical investigator is concerned. On the basis of 
an analogy with certain epistemological problems in the field of 
ordinary perception, it is suggested that ethical theory should not 
use the concept of ‘‘value-blindness’’ in an attempt to affirm the 
universal validity of any specific intuited values; rather, a generic 
approach to the problem of value must be combined with such phe- 
nomenological investigations of specific value-judgments as are to 
be found in the works of Scheler, von Hildebrand, and Hartmann. 


The Concept of Character in a Totalitarian-Bound World. A. A. 
RoBACK. 


The title of the paper suggests that the concept of character 
changes under different social or political conditions even in a civi- 
lized society, and that the change may be not a matter of slow evo- 


lution. 

On the premise that character is an enduring psycho-physical 
disposition to inhibit instinctive tendencies in accordance with reg- 
ulative principles, the conclusion is gained that each of the com- 
ponents of character is a function of the extent of effort or difficulty 
involved, plus the significance of the regulative principle at stake. 
At a time when liberty is imperilled, character means more in terms 
of liberty. If truth were universally followed, the truth element in 
character would drop in value. The term ‘‘vectors of character”’ 
is introduced to designate the relationship between the permanent 
general ideal and the changing political field. 

After a brief discussion of various interpretations of liberty, 
principally the authoritarian version, the thesis is laid down that 
individual freedom and collective freedom or civil liberty are closely 
interrelated, and that in a totalitarian-bound world, the liberty-seek- 
ing element in character must be stressed. Against the static con- 
ception of liberty which marks the philosophical literature of former 
centuries, the dynamic principle is set off. 

The individual who sees injustice about him and either connives 
at it or feels helpless to do anything is either not free or else he is 
callous. If he has any human sentiments, he will be undergoing 
mental conflicts, inner struggles, which in themselves are symptoms 
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of bondage in Spinoza’s sense. Thus you can not have individual 
freedom unless you share actively in the attainment of collective 
liberty. In our dictator-ridden world, the struggle for liberty on 
the part of the individual becomes the highest virtue and its goal 
the summum bonum of society. The maxim or imperative, in this 
instance, becomes ‘‘ Act as an individual in the cause of collective 
freedom, as if your effort alone were necessary to turn the tide; as 
if your fellow-beings are bound to codperate with you in the same 
cause, in the firm conviction that this cause is certain to win in the 
long run.”’ 


The Historiography of Philosophy. Artuur O. LoveJoy. 





The history of philosophy is both philosophy and history; but 
the interests and aims of the philosopher and those of the historian 
are not the same. Supposing—what is, of course, only partially 
the case—that the prior philological problems concerning the read- 
ings, dates, and authorship of texts, and the primary exegetical 
problems concerning the meanings of the terms and the logical, or 
supposedly logical, connections of the propositions in the mind of 
the author of each text, were definitely settled, both philosopher and 
historian would still be confronted with the problem of the use to be 
made of this material—what questions are to be put to it, what 
types of relation between its parts are to be looked for, in what 
patterns it can be most illuminatingly arranged, in what sort of 
units it is to be grouped. For the philosopher as such this material 
constitutes simply a repository of ‘‘considerations’’ which are per- 
tinent, or by reflective minds in the past have been thought perti- 
nent, to the philosophic issues in which he is interested. Since a 
major cause of disagreement and error in philosophical reasoning 
is the overlooking of relevant considerations, the history of philos- 
ophy, as such a repository, is of the utmost importance for the 
philosopher who is not engaged simply in elaborating his private 
‘‘hunches.’’ But for his purposes, the concomitant external cir- 
cumstances of the history of thought and the temporal order in 
which the considerations have presented themselves, are not neces- 
sarily significant. For his ends, the ideal arrangement of the his- 
torical material would be a detemporalized and depersonalized one, 
in which the considerations would be arranged, under the issues to 
which they are pertinent, in their logical relations of congruence, 
contrariety, etc. The historian is interested in the temporal rela- 
tions of simultaneity and succession between the events that consist 
in the holding by past individuals or groups, of various presupposi- 
tions or opinions, and the supporting of the opinions by certain 
reasonings. Qud historian, he is not—at least not primarily—con- 
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cerned with determining what the array of considerations logically 
proves; but he is concerned to discover, if he can, ‘‘causal’’ rela- 
tions between events of this type, and between these and other phe- 
nomena—the probable role of alogical factors of various types in 
the production of opinions, philosophic and other, and, on the other 
hand, the influence, if any, of current general ‘‘ideas’’ and preva- 
lent modes of reasoning upon feeling and behavior, political and 
social movements, esthetic tastes and artistic practice. In its ulti- 
mate objective, intellectual history is a contribution to psychology, 
to the phenomenology of the human mind; the history of philosophy, 
as history, is a part—an essential and important part—of this in- 
quiry, which ought not to be isolated from the rest of it. 

While it is needful to keep in mind these primary differences be- 
tween the purposes, and consequently the methods, of the philos- 
opher and the intellectual historian, in dealing with the same his- 
torical data, it is not the case that the two modes of study of that 
material have nothing to contribute to one another; nor yet that, 
for both purposes, certain ways of arranging or organizing the data 
are not better than others which have, in the past, been the more 
usual ways. (1) In so far as the analytic historian can show the 
operation of specific subjective alogical factors in the shaping of 
arguments and the determination of beliefs, he may help to make 
the philosopher more critically self-conscious about his own pro- 
cedures. (2) On the other hand, the dominant present tendency 
among historians and sociologists is to minimize excessively the part 
played by logical factors—by the ‘‘immanent dialectic’’ of the ideas 
initially entertained or the questions initially raised—in the de- 
termination of the sequences of philosophic (and other) arguments 
and theories. In the history of thought reasons are motives, though 
by no means the only ones, and the temporal succession of doctrines 
is, in many specific cases, demonstrably caused, in part, by the 
pressure of an implicit logic. The historian who disregards these 
logical factors in the processes with which he deals misses an es- 
sential part of the story; and he is poorly equipped for his own 
function unless he has both a native gift, and a thorough philo- 
sophical training, for discerning this logic—even when it is bad 
logic. (3) For the ends of philosophy and historiography alike 
the usual arrangement of the material in a roughly chronological 
exposition of ‘‘systems’’ of individuals or schools, though a neces- 
sary first stage, is the least illuminating arrangement. For (a) 
““systems’’ are usually highly accidental units; they are made up 
of the views and arguments of individuals on a number of often 
unconnected questions, those held on one question having frequently 
little logical relation with those held on others. (b) If the signifi- 
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cant logical or pseudo-logical relations, explicit or implicit, between 
the parts of the historical material are to be effectively investigated 
or clearly presented, the pertinent units are not systems, but either 
problems or ‘‘ideas’’—i.e., assumptions, types of categories, theo- 
rems, or modes of reasoning. It is of these specific problems or 
particular ideas that the history most needs to be told; and the 
data for each such history must, though with critical caution, be 
extracted from the bodies of doctrine of individual thinkers; in a 
mere recital of a succession of systems, the data that, from this point 
of view, belong together, do not get instructively juxtaposed, and 
their connections may easily be missed. (c) Systems are largely 
diverse patterns of a limited number of recurrent unit-factors, log- 
ical and alogical. Their essential identity in different doctrines is 
often concealed by differences of terminology or context. It is of 
importance, both for the historian and the philosopher, that they 
be recognized as recurrent units, and that the historic operation, im 
its diverse contexts, applications to different problems, and apparent 
effects upon thought, feeling, and behavior, of each of them be in- 
tegrally studied and connectedly exhibited. It is, indeed, only 
after such a study of any of these factors that its rdéle in an indi- 
vidual system can be either adequately understood by the historian 
or adequately appraised by the philosopher. 


Continuity and Change in History. Steruina P. LAMPRECHT. 


Historiography starts as a branch of rhetoric: it deals with prob- 
lems of method in writing history. But no one can determine ef- 
fectively the proper method to pursue, as Plato pointed out, with- 
out considering the nature of the subject-matter to which the method 
is to be applied. Thus historiography, thoroughly studied, becomes 
a branch of metaphysics: it involves questions about the nature of 
the past, time, continuity and change, causality, the place of mind 
in nature, etc. This paper will deal primarily with some aspects of 
the metaphysical question of continuity and change. 

The enterprise of the historian is itself an event and contains 
those elements which, in varying degrees, enter into the structure of 
all events. (1) It has a subject-matter which must be faithfully 
described. It deals with facts which occurred before it began, 
facts which must be acknowledged in their own integrity if it is not 
to be specious and capricious. (2) It also consists, if it go beyond 
bare chronicle in which detached facts are recorded in unrelated 
Statements, of judgments of meaning. It is not the repetition of 
the past but the interpretation of the past. In selecting one field of 
history rather than another, in arranging factual statements in one 
rather than in another order, in including much and excluding 
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more, in tracing connections among the selected facts, especially in 
determining what is important or noteworthy about the facts, the 
historian discloses his own interests and character. (3) These in- 
evitable judgments of meaning are not properly to be regarded as 
‘“subjective,’’ as if they were unwarranted additions to the factual 
record; neither are they to be regarded as ‘‘objective,’’ as if they 
were an effort to reach some final judgment of the truth about his- 
tory. Rather they are, like any serious interpretation in any field 
of inquiry, judgments relative to some situation (which if he be 
sufficiently wise the historian will explicitly recognize but will 
surely implicitly indicate). Their truth or falsity depends on how 
they serve to organize our view of the situation to which they are 
relative. But that situation neither is nor can be a total or final 
situation: it is a different one for different historians who write at 
different times, in different places, and with different interests. 

The parallel between the enterprise of an historian and the en- 
terprise of any philosopher (present or past) is very close. In 
writing the history of philosophy we come, time after time, upon 
the same elements already noted. (1) A philosopher has many facts 
to report, facts to which his judgment must submit. These are the 
things about him, the writings of his predecessors, the beliefs of his 
contemporaries, the traditions of the past as involved in the insti- 
tutions, customs, and practices of his society. (2) He comes to 
these materials with his own interests, character, aims. (3) He 
makes his interpretation or develops his principles or theories, offer- 
ing them (whether he realize it or not) as the technique for the 
intellectual organization of the situation to which he must refer. 
Doubtless the relative prominence of the three elements in any 
given philosophy will vary from their relative prominence in any 
other. At times a philosophy will aim primarily to describe in 
general formulae the basic traits of some part of the world. The 
present philosophical discourse does, I think, just that. At other 
times a philosophy reveals chiefly the character of the philosopher. 
At still other times a philosophy builds up an interpretation that is 
a hypothetical estimate of the best way to meet future events. But 
in spite of differences of prominence, every philosophy has prob- 
ably all three elements within it; for we hardly dignify thinking as 
philosophical unless its range be considerable. 

From this analysis of the historiography of philosophy certain 
points seem to emerge. (1) Continuity occurs in the history of 
ideas because successive philosophers live in a world with certain 
constant generic traits and depend in no small part for their sub- 
ject-matter upon the writings of their predecessors. (2) Change 
occurs in the history of ideas because successive philosophers ap- 
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proach this material with different interests and refer implicitly to 
different situations. (3) Where we come upon a series of minor 
figures in intellectual history we may expect the persistence of a 
‘‘school’’ of thought; where we come upon a major thinker, we may 
expect a considerable break in history. (4) The preliminary re- 
ports on observed facts are more likely to be repeated from thinker 
to thinker than judgments of meaning and significance and value. 
Only in second-rate thinkers will reiteration of ideas of that latter 
kind be likely to occur. Ordinarily judgments of meaning involve 
a total point of view or entire personal attitude which is not likely 
to be repeated. (5) To a large degree successive philosophies are 
cultural functions and lose importance if studied in any other way 
than historically. Respect for many sorts of philosophy will arise 
if one’s study of them is directed to grasping the situation to which 
implicitly they refer. The historiography of philosophy is thus 
the best approach to a philosophy of philosophy which alone can 
give disinterested evaluation of philosophical achievements. 


On Understanding the History of Philosophy. JoHN HerMAaNn Ran- 
DALL, JR. 


Accepting and building upon Professor Lamprecht’s sound 
analysis of the historian’s enterprise, this paper distinguishes the 
history of ideas from the bare chronicle of opinions, from the story 
of a career that can be narrated, and from the tracing of a continu- 
ity that can be illustrated. Such continuities point to the continu- 
ance of intellectual materials, but are not their history ; continuities 
are facts to be explained, and themselves explain only the presence 
of what has no function. The history of materials consists in what 
thinkers have successively done with them and to them: it involves 
originality and reconstruction as well as continuity. 

Human history is made by men acting and thinking, in char- 
acteristic ways, upon the problems which those ways of acting and 
thinking have generated. Both the stories of careers and the trac- 
ing of continuities reveal facts themselves to be understood only in 
functional terms, as factors in the dealing with problems. To 
understand his histories the historian of ideas must therefore have 
a philosophic understanding of the problems which delimit them; 
and to understand his problems the philosopher must understand 
the history which gave birth to them and him. Taking these prob- 
lems as foci, it is for both to select objectively from the infinite re- 
latedness of events that structure and those factors which are rele- 
vant to the understanding of their history. A history can be 
objective only when it is objective for or relative to the context of a 
determinate problem. 
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The ultimate foci for understanding history are the problems 
which history has generated in the present: the past always becomes 
unified in the perspective of our ideas, as Hegel held. It is these 
problems that select the intellectual historian’s subject-matter for 
him: the history of the ways of acting and thinking that have pro- 
duced them, and of the materials that both determine and limit 
what men can do, and furnish the resources and means for doing it. 
To the philosopher confronting his problems these histories are of 
vital import. For they do not merely disclose the considerations 
which other minds have found pertinent to their issues; they ex- 
plain why those problems are forced upon him, why in dealing with 
them he must accept the limitations and assumptions their history 
imposes, and what ideas and techniques that history offers for solv- 
ing them. These histories themselves the philosopher-historian will 
understand in turn as the precipitates left by the thought and ac- 
tion of other men using their materials on their problems. 

If intellectual history be thus viewed, not as the career of ideas, 
or of a ‘‘philosophy’’ or a ‘‘science’’ as a whole, whose story can be 
told, but as the use of materials whose history is unified in that 
using, it is clear that ideas function in that history as elements in 
great complexes of related ideas, bound together in historic and 
cumulative traditions, like those formulated in Greek thought, or in 
the Middle Ages, or like the distinctive national traditions that 
have emerged in modern times. These complexes of ideas, with 
their persisting assumptions and categories, were constructed to do 
something; they have been both enriched and confused by being 
used to do successively different things. They have a structure 
and implications of their own, which generate characteristic diffi- 
culties and problems. But men are ever more concerned to use 
ideas than to understand them; and it is only when thinkers appear 
relatively detached from these interests of usage, like Spinoza, 
Hume, or Bradley, that the implicit dialectic of their assumptions 
is followed out regardless of consequences. Such men are epoch- 
making, but they have few disciples. 

Philosophie problems emerge whenever the strife of ideas and 
experience forces men back to fundamental assumptions in any 
field ; they are to be understood only as expressions of the basic con- 
flicts within a civilization that drive men to thoroughgoing criti- 
cism. Philosophy is the expression in thought of the process of cul- 
tural change itself; it is the intellectual phase of the process by 
which conflicts within a culture are resolved and composed. The 
problem in terms of which the other factors in any history are to 
be understood becomes thus ultimately one of getting men to act to- 
gether in new ways—a political problem. The focus of any intel- 
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lectual history becomes specifically a problem of getting men to 
believe together in new ways—an educational problem. Thus in- 
tellectual history is concerned not merely with the genesis of our 
heritage of ideas; more fundamentally, it asks how those ideas came 
to be adopted, how they influenced men’s beliefs and actions, what 
tensions they created, and to what new ideas they led. Since it is 
the methods of changing human action and thought, the methods of 
politics and education, that are thus basic for history, the history of 
methods seems to have a kind of ultimacy. In social history the 
history of political methods and techniques—of liberty, democracy, 
the class-struggle, ete.—is central; in intellectual history, the his- 
tory of philosophy—for philosophy is the method of reorganizing 
beliefs. At his best the philosopher is the statesman of ideas, or- 
ganizing a new synthesis; at his humblest, the politician of ideas, 
effecting through analysis working agreements to live and let live. 
This is why the history of philosophy is basically the history of 
methods, rather than of their fruits in vision; and why the method 
of philosophic criticism, though most intimately bound up with 
‘scientific method,’’ is never wholly exhausted in it, but always has 
something of the art of the politician of ideas. 

As Santayana remarks, history furnishes materials for poetry as 
well as for politics; and the imaginative visions it discloses may well 
be more significant than its record of problem-solving. But visions 
are not understood by vision; and whether the materials of our past 
are to be used as means in our problems, or to be enjoyed as works 
of art, they are to be understood in the same way, in the light of 
their history, of the past problems that forced men to create them 
and leave them for us. 


Dialectic in Social and Historical Inquiry. Stoney Hoox. 


A revival of interest in the concept of dialectic among various 
thinkers and organized groups makes necessary a more careful 
analysis of its meaning in the interest of clarity. This analysis is 
made difficult by the fact that the term is employed in many dif- 
ferent, even conflicting, senses. A survey of the way the term 
functions in the actual intellectual procedures of those who employ 
it shows that there are two generic conceptions of dialectic under 
which most meanings attached to the term may be subsumed. A: 
Dialectic as the pattern of changing social existence and action. 
B: Dialectic as the method of analyzing such changes. Under A it 
is shown that dialectic is most frequently identified with (a) pendu- 
lar rhythms in history and culture, (b) class and other group 
struggles, (c) the pattern of interaction between objective condi- 
tioning factors of the physical and historical environment and social 
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ideals, human needs, feelings, knowledge, ete. Under B, it is shown 
that typical conceptions of dialectic method identify it with any 
or all of the following leading principles, (a) the ‘‘relatedness’’ of 
historical events, (b) cultures as organic totalities, (c) the inescapa- 
bility of progressive redefinition, (d) teleological or final causation. 
In A what we have is a series of vague hypotheses of limited predic- 
tive power; in B, something that purports to be an account of what 
constitutes scientific method in history and sociology with the more 
or less explicit contention that the dialectic method can correct the 
inadequacies of existing scientific method, and that it is capable of 
disclosing truths that are not accessible to empirical procedures. 
Reasons are offered for contesting all such claims. 


The ‘‘Existential Dialectic’? of Kierkegaard. Davin F. Swenson. 


The paper proposes to expound the existential dialectic as the 
instrument of a ‘‘subjective existing thinker,’’ whose thought is 


directed toward solving the problems of his own existence, and 
whose purpose is to exist in his thought. Such a dialectic gives 
expression to the same distribution of emphasis that was charac- 
teristic of Socrates, with respect, namely, to the proper use of re- 
flection. It demands that attention be given to the logic of the 
process of communication, and requires a kind of reflection not pres- 


ent in objective thinking. It operates with judgments of value, con- 
sidered as expressions of insight, and moves within a framework of 
distinct value-systems: esthetic, ethical, religious. 

As long as he lives, the subjective existing thinker is in process 
of becoming, aye, of transformation, whence his dialectic will 
operate not with necessities or certainties, but with possibilities ; and 
for the same reason it will eschew every form of illusory finality, 
since every intermediate result at once becomes dialectical, i.e., pre- 
carious and ambiguous. 

The dialectic consists of a mutual confrontation of alternatives 
in their consequences. But the resolution of the conflict is not in 
terms of a logical necessity, but rather in terms of a decisive choice. 
Nor is it in terms of a mediating compromise, since the subjective 
existing individual has passion enough to confront an absolute dis- 
junction. 

In so far as the dialectic raises the question of truth, it concen- 
trates its attention upon a subjective truth, a truth of appropria- 
tion and assimilation. Thus the truth becomes a subjective inward- 
ness, a mode of being, rather than an objectivity. Both concepts 
of truth involve a reduplication, in the one case of reality in ideality 
(objective truth), and in the other of ideality in reality (subjective 
truth). Wherever the relation of the thought to existence is essen- 
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tial, as in ethical and ethico-religious truth, there it is also the sub- 
jective truth which is the essential truth. Hence the Kierkegaardian 
thesis: Subjectivity is Truth, is by no means an expression for what 
is called Irrationalismus, but rather a concern for realized value as 
over against merely contemplated value. 

Finally, the existential dialectic brings the individual face to 
face with the paradoxical. This latter category is an intellectual 
expression for the demand that there should be a radical change of 
the individual, thus again accentuating existence as a process of 
becoming, and that the most radical imaginable. 


Kierkegaard and Classic Philosophy. JouHn WI. 


Kierkegaard’s writings have excited a widespread international 
interest during the post-war period. Many critics have attempted 
to explain his peculiar relevance to the modern situation by point- 
ing to certain aspects of his thought which seem to agree with ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ opinion. Thus he is apparently a voluntarist with Nietzsche, 
a temporalist with Bergson, and a pluralist with James. In all 
these respects he seems to be opposed to the ‘‘rationalism’’ of an- 
cient and medieval thought. In his early thesis on Socrates he dis- 
missed Plato and Aristotle as largely ‘‘speculative’’ thinkers, and 
followed Hegel in regarding Socrates as a pure sceptic who reached 
the legitimate ‘‘negative’’ end of all philosophy. Kierkegaard 
never seriously renewed his studies of classic thought but continued 
to assume that it must consist of ‘‘speculative systems’’ sub specie 
aetermitatio like those of Spinoza and Hegel, which he came to iden- 
tify with philosophy itself. 

While thus remaining under the strange delusion that in dis- 
agreeing with Hegel he was thereby abandoning classic thought, his 
own writings when studied in detail show that in many specific re- 
spects he was actually returning from the vagaries of modern sub- 
jectivist speculation to classic insights. His works in general 
show a classic distrust for methodological preliminaries of a logical 
or epistemological character. Like Plato he strives only to lay 
bare the idea or essence of the concrete phenomena with which he 
is directly confronted. He seeks only to describe, never to con- 
struct or reduce to what is not there. Hence the novelty to modern 
eyes of his purely descriptive and analytic psychology. 

Many of his broader conclusions are also in line with classic 
philosophy. He held, for example, that knowledge and interest 
are included together in a single structure. All reflection is im- 
terested. like the ancients he was preoccupied with various prob- 
lems of time and change. Much of his success as a psychologist 
lies in his ability to catch incipient stages of potency before they 
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emerge into act. The most striking classic feature of his thought is 
his acute recognition of the ever present dangers of verbalism, and 
his life-long attack on the various modern forms of sophistry both 
philosophical and religious. In this he was consciously following 
in the steps of Plato. 

The relevance of Kierkegaard to the. modern situation lies not in 
his modernism but rather in his classicism. Where he was ‘‘orig- 
inal’’ he was generally wrong. His value for the contemporary 
reader lies chiefly in his ability to recapture classic insights, to state 
them in living language, and to apply them with real effect to the 
modern scene. 


Diocles of Carystus—A New Pupil of Aristotle. WERNER JAEGER. 


It is the aim of this paper to throw new light on the problem of 
the relationship between Aristotelian philosophy and Greek medi- 
cine in the fourth century B.c. At that time medicine was one of 
the most advanced branches of natural science. Platonism and 
Tonian science were the two historical roots of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
But of these two the first is much better known to us than the sec- 
ond. We can, however, arrive at a better understanding of the 
concrete situation of empirical science and of medicine in particular 
in Aristotle’s school. 

Diocles of Carystus was one of the most famous physicians in 
those post-Hippocratic times, in which Greek medicine reached the 
zenith of its scientific development. He was called the ‘‘second 
Hippocrates,’’ and wrote a great number of works celebrated and 
often quoted in later centuries. The fragments which are preserved, 
some quite extensive, are sufficient to reveal the scientific character 
of Diocles’ medical system. His date used to be fixed by modern 
scholars in the first third of the fourth century B.c. He was sup- 
posed to have been one of the sources of the anthropological theories 
in Plato’s Timaeus. It can, however, be proved beyond doubt that 
Diocles’ medical thought is based throughout on Aristotelian phi- 
losophy and terminology and was shaped under the direct influence 
of the first generation of the Peripatetic school. Diocles flourished 
about 300 B.c., and wrote his main work on diet after that year, al- 
most a century later than has been hitherto assumed. There is 
strong evidence that he was an outstanding member of the Aristo- 
telian school. Within the vast organization of teaching and em- 
pirical research in that school, medicine, as we now learn, held a 
prominent position. What is left of Diocles’ work allows us not 
only to reconstruct the medical department of Aristotle’s school, but 
to build up a new picture of its influence on the history of Greek 
medicine in the third century. 
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The Discovery of the Syllogism. W. D. Ross. 


Any attempt to say what led Aristotle to the discovery of the syllo- 
gism must face the question whether he discovered first the theory 
of the syllogism in general, outlined in the Prior Analytics, or the 
theory of demonstrative science, outlined in the Posterior Analytics. 
F. Solmsen has argued for the priority of the latter, mainly on the 
ground that this work moves in a more Platonic circle of ideas than 
An. Pr. This theory may be tested (1) in the light of references 
and casual allusions in An. Post. which presuppose An. Pr. Of 
these the casual use of terms presupposing the doctrine of syllogism 
as stated in An. Pr. are more important than the explicit references, 
since some of the latter may be later additions. This class of evi- 
dence taken together seems to show that of the thirty-four chapters 
of An. Post., 1 and 10 presuppose An. Pr. (2) It is significant that 
there seem to be no allusions in An. Pr. that presuppose An. Post. 
(3) Solmsen seems to rely too much on the argument that the pre- 
occupation of An. Post. 1 with mathematics indicates strong Pla- 
tonic influence and an early date; it may be maintained that for 
Aristotle at any time of his life mathematics must have presented 
itself as the best if not the only example of a purely demonstrative 
science. Further, the views about mathematics expressed in An. 
Post. are less primitive and show a greater advance on Plato than 
Solmsen recognizes. (4) Solmsen’s argument to show that when 
Aristotle wrote An. Post. he still believed in transcendent Forms 
can not be reconciled with the evidence. 

Of the sections of An. Post. 1 for which Solmsen claims an early 
date, only a part which is hardly more than a quarter of the whole 
book seems not to presuppose An. Pr. This part may have been 
written before An. Pr., but it is more natural to suppose that the 
whole An. Post was later than An. Pr., and that the latter was the 
direct successor to the treatment of argument in the Topics. In 
particular, the Topics is largely based on the Platonic dvaipeore, and, 
following a hint dropped by Aristotle, we may suppose that the 
doctrine of syllogism developed out of reflection on the weakness of 
diaipeot€ as a method of argument. 


The Categories of Aristotle. Isaac Husix. 


The paper will consist of an attempt to prove the genuineness of 
this treatise. It will answer the contrary arguments of Spengel, 
Prantl, Rose, Brandis, and Zeller. It compares the Categories with 
the Topics, and points out the very close resemblance in style and 
doctrine of the two treatises. It shows that any resemblance be- 
tween the phraseology of the Categories and that of the Stoics is 
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due to the influence of the Categories on the Stoics rather than the 
reverse. It will also consider the views of Dupreel, Ross, and 
Jaeger. 


Pragmatism and Action. Otis LEE. 


Pragmatism started as a method, and still remains primarily a 
methodology, for an emphasis on consequences is almost the only 
doctrine on which all pragmatists agree. The reason is, that ele- 
ments of both naturalism and idealism survive in pragmatism, and 
the conflict between them is a bar to the attainment of further con- 
clusions. Naturalism contributed an evolutionary and empirical 
attitude; idealism contributed certain doctrines concerning think- 
ing, and an emphasis on the practical. There is a conflict between 
the objective, scientific account of the organism in its environment, 
striving to solve its problems, and the account of the world seen 
from the perspective of the practical interests and needs of the in- 
dividual. One account is theoretical, the other practical. The sur- 
prising lack, in pragmatism, of a clear, unambiguous philosophy 
of nature, results from the same internal conflict. For naturalism 
and idealism were rival solutions of the problem of metaphysical 
dualism, How can the mind know nature? and pragmatism is still 
involved in this problem. Attempts are frequently made to bridge 
the gap between mind and nature by the adoption of useful fictions; 
we act as if something were true, although we have no logical reason 
for thinking it actually is true. The attitude of pragmatism toward 
nature is still colored by the doctrine of useful fictions. With the 
attempt to go beyond method, a question arises as to where we shall 
look for our categories. Pragmatism has tended to look to science; 
but it should, instead, analyze action, since its basis is practical. 
The analysis of action will take us beyond methodology, and reveal 
generally valid categories. 


Pewrce’s Treatment of Induction. Tuomas A. Goupae. 


Peirce interprets induction as a type of ampliative inference 
which yields probable conclusions on the basis of samples drawn 
from the subject-matter investigated. Its effectual operation de- 
pends on two conditions: (a) the characteristic being studied must 
be ‘‘predesignated,’’ and (b) the samples drawn must be repre- 
sentative or ‘‘fair.’’ This means that prior to the selection of his 
samples, the reasoner must decide what particular trait he is in- 
vestigating. He must then choose his samples ‘‘at random,’’ giving 
every item in the collection an equal opportunity of presenting itself. 

The justification of this procedure does not depend on the ‘‘uni- 
formity of nature,’’ as Mill supposed, but rather on the fact that in- 
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duction is a self-corrective process which is certain to approximate 
to the truth ‘‘in the long run.’’ Hence it is unnecessary for the 
inductive reasoner to make any material assumptions about the con- 
stitution of nature. He does not even have to suppose that it 
possesses some kind of order, since this follows from the fact that 
nature exists. Every existential subject-matter contains a minimal 
degree of order which the technique of random sampling will in- 
evitably disclose. 

In criticism, it is suggested that Peirce fails to prove his conten- 
tion that order is a necessary attribute of existence. Therefore, the 
inductive reasoner must recognize this as a material assumption 
which underlies his procedure. It is also questioned whether the 
conception indicated by the phrase ‘‘in the long run”’ is sufficiently 
precise to be satisfactory. However, agreement is expressed with 
the main features of Peirce’s theory, and its significance for future 
discussions of induction emphasized. 
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International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Volumes I and II: 
Foundations of the Unity of Science. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 

Volume I, Number 1: Encyclopedia and Unified Science. Orto 
NeurRATH, NretS Bour, JOHN Dewey, BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
RupotF CarNnap, CHARLES W. Morris. 1938. viii+ 75 pp. 
$1.00. 

Volume I, Number 2: Foundations of the Theory of Signs. CHARLES 
W. Morris. 1938. vii+ 59 pp. $1.00. 

Volume I, Number 5: Procedures of Empirical Science. Victor F. 
LENZEN. 1938. vii+ 59 pp. $1.00. 


The present Encyclopedia was conceived many years ago, when 
the Vienna Circle was still happily in Vienna and when social de- 
mocracy seemed triumphant in Central Europe. Dr. Neurath, its 
organizer and editor-in-chief, then had the idea of a large-scale co- 
operative, scholarly, and educational venture. It was to bring to- 
gether the various special sciences, exhibit their interrelations, 
analyze their conclusions in terms of the methods used to reach 
them, and present them to a large popular audience. His hope was 
that an encyclopedia conceived within the framework of a philos- 
ophy of experimentalism would supply to the modern reader the 
kind of enlightenment and stimulus which the French Encyclopédie 
provided for the minds of the eighteenth century. Although the 
original plan has undergone numerous modifications, and although 
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the encyclopedia now coming into existence is the realization of a 
more complex and less easily definable idea, it is perhaps in terms 
of that early ideal that the actual performance will have to be 
judged. But whatever may be the standard of judgment adopted 
and whatever valuation the work as a whole may obtain, Dr. Neu- 
rath can already be complimented on his great efforts in behalf of 
a generous liberal ideal in the face of great obstacles and on the 
success of his organizing abilities in giving it embodiment. 

The booklets under review are the first installments of the twenty 
monographs which will constitute the first two volumes of the En- 
cyclopedia, these volumes themselves serving merely as introduc- 
tions to more detailed studies which are to follow. The Encyclopedia 
will thus not be ordered alphabetically, but according to the mutual 
relevance of the topics included. As far as one can judge, the 
introductory pamphlets and perhaps all the succeeding ones will 
aim to emphasize, not the completeness or the finality of the con- 
clusions of science, but the problematic matrix in which they are 
generated and the procedures through which they are obtained. 
It should also be noted that the contributors, present and prospec- 
tive, do not belong to one ‘‘school’’ of thought; they obviously do 
not occupy a common doctrinal platform, and they can not fairly 
be accused of being exponents of a rigidly circumscribed philosoph- 
ical circle. The bond of unity between them is an interest in prob- 
lems of method and a devotion to the extension of scientific method 
conceived, as Professor Dewey suggests, as an attitude dominated 
by the will to control the conclusions of inquiry by the best available 
evidence. 

Exactly what the phrase ‘‘unified science’’ signifies can not be 
easily specified, even after reading the introductory monograph of 
the series. All of its contributors agree that the sciences are not 
unified in the sense of there being a tightly knit interrelation of the 
conclusions of science; and all of them seem to reject fairly ex- 
plicitly the conception of the goal of science as an all encompassing 
system, finally axiomatized and depending on unalterable first prin- 
ciples. They believe that at a given period of history the conclu- 
sions of science can be integrated to a certain degree; but they 
maintain that such an integration is never complete—so that even 
when the sciences are recognized in order to make explicit their 
interrelations, the result is inevitably an encyclopedia with parts 
only more or less relevant to one another. On the other hand, the 
contributors do seem to claim that the sciences form (or ought to 
form) a unity in terms of the continuity of the procedures employed 
by them severally. The program of the unity of science movement 
therefore consists in removing the obstacles to the general recogni- 
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tion of this fact and in making explicit the actual interrelations of 
the conclusions of the sciences at a given period. 

The contributions to the first monograph are of unequal merit. 
Dr. Neurath’s rambling essay repeats familiar things, occasionally 
in a suggestive way, but he has not succeeded in integrating his ideas 
so as to present a coherent picture of the aims of the movement 
or the purpose of the Encyclopedia. The brief papers by Niels 
Bohr and Bertrand Russell are of incidental character, and in my 
judgment the editors should have excluded them in spite of the emi- 
nence of the names attached to them. Professor Carnap also covers 
familiar ground, but I think he has performed a useful service in 
presenting in simplified form the contents of his more technical and 
less easily readable writings. He explains what he understands by 
“the logical analysis’’ of science, and carefully formulates the 
(partly programmatic) thesis that all terms in scientific discourse 
are ‘‘reducible’’ to observation terms of the pre-scientific ‘‘thing- 
language.’’ He thus makes clear that the movement for the unity 
of science does not assert that nature is composed of one homogene- 
ous stuff nor that all scientific laws are deducible from the laws 
of one special science; according to him it simply asserts the unity 
of the language of science, that is, that the conditions for the appli- 
cation of all terms in the sciences can be specified in terms of the 
language of gross experience. Professor Dewey is less impressed 
than some of his colleagues with the kind of unity obtainable by 
defining all terms of the sciences in terms of some one science, and 
he suggests that the issues relevant to such a problem can be settled 
fruitfully only in the context of specific inquiries and not by a 
general fiat. The main burden of his essay is the social importance 
of extending scientific methods and attitudes into all domains of 
experience, and the: need for linking physico-chemical investigations 
with psychological and social ones through the intermediary of biol- 
ogy. And finally, Professor Morris stresses the importance of a 
thorough-going study of signs for an adequate theory of knowledge 
and science, and calls particular attention to the theoretical signifi- 
cance in modern empiricism of the réle of experimental practice in 
knowledge-getting. His essay has the merit of supplying a set of 
rubrics and a point of view in terms of which the different emphases 
of his fellow-contributors can be shown to be supplementary and to 
refer to essential phases of the scientific enterprise. 

The point of view briefly indicated by him in the introductory 
monograph is developed by Professor Morris at greater leisure in 
the second monograph of the series. Semiosis is a process in which 
things function as signs, and it involves behavior in which some- 
thing takes account of something else mediately. Consequently, 
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Professor Morris follows Peirce in distinguishing between three de. 
partments of semiotic (the theory of signs) : syntactics studying the 
interrelations of sign-vehicles, semantics studying the relations of 
signs to their designata, and pragmatics studying the relations of 
signs to their interpretants. The conclusions of modern researches 
into these questions are outlined, but what is perhaps more im- 
portant, Professor Morris succeeds in showing how the work of 
formal logicians may be fused with the biological and social ap- 
proach to the study of language which is characteristic of Dewey 
and Mead. Hence, while many of the details in this monograph 
will be familiar to American readers, it should be a healthy correc- 
tive to exclusively one-sided discussions of language. Professor 
Morris also devotes some space to a number of standard problems of 
philosophy, formulating and resolving them in semiotical terms. 
Thus, he points out that the postulation of realms of subsistence 
arises from the neglect to note that while all signs have designata, 
designata are defined only within semiosis and not independently of 
such a process. Again, he tries to formulate the well-known thesis 
that discourse mirrors the structure of nature, in such a way that 
it becomes possible to decide the correctness of this claim by well- 
established procedures; but he points out that the syntactical struc- 
ture of language is a function both of the traits of subject-matter 
and of the behavior of the users of the language. Professor Morris’s 
comments are suggestive and interesting, and show the promise of 
a semiotical approach to many vexed issues. He would probably 
agree that his proposed resolutions of problems are still only gen- 
eral leads to detailed analyses; none the less, his discussions indicate 
a serious program of research, and thus fulfill one of the aims of the 
Encyclopedia. 

The substance of Professor Lenzen’s pamphlet falls into two 
parts, labelled ‘‘Observation’’ and ‘‘Systematization’’ respectively. 
In the first, he discusses, among others, the procedures involved in 
perception, counting, measurement, observation of microphysical 
entities; and in the second, he considers such matters as classifica- 
tion, correlation of events, successive approximation, and atomism. 
The topics are arranged so as to exhibit the progressively larger réle 
which hypothetical constructions play in the processes examined. 
Some of the expositions contain things of great interest, such as the 
analysis of the method of successive approximation, that is, of the 
transformation of empirical hypotheses into definitory principles. 
But on the whole I do not find Professor Lenzen’s performance very 
distinguished, even though it is competent and in the main sound. 
Many of his analyses impress me as superficial, and his writing is 
not always clear. For example, he discusses measurement on the 
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assumption that its basic principle is the observation of space-time 
coincidences, and he does not make the reader conscious of the 
complicated procedures involved in calibrating instruments. He 
has not found room to discuss such an important matter as the dif- 
ference between the measurement of length and the measurement of 
temperature, although he has found room to consider, gratuitously 
and obscurely in my opinion, the problem of the objectivity of per- 
ceptions of coincidences. His account of the import of the prin- 
ciple of complementarity for the theory of observation also lacks 
clarity and penetration. In my judgment Professor Lenzen has not 
succeeded in impressing upon his readers the fundamental point, 
that modern science can be intelligible to them only if its concepts 
are construed in terms of the procedures conditioning their use. 

KE. N. 


Die Introductiones in Logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood (tnach 
1267).  Literar-historische Einleitung und Textausgabe von 
MarTIN GRABMANN. (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. Philosophischhistorische Abteilung, 
Jahrgang 1937, Heft 10.) Miinchen: Verlag der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1937. 104 pp. 


Our knowledge of the history of logic in the thirteenth century 
has been rendered uncertain by the numerous questions that have 
arisen about the authorship and time of composition of the Summu- 
lae logicales of Petrus Hispanus and the relation of that treatise to 
other logic manuals of the period. These questions have been par- 
ticularly tantalizing since two of those manuals, the Summulae 
logicales of Lambert of Auxerre and the Introductiones in logicam 
of William of Shyreswood, have been frequently quoted but never 
published. Father Grabmann has now edited the latter treatise. 
He has, moreover, crowded the Introduction and Supplement to his 
edition with valuable suggestions for the solution of related prob- 
lems: a discussion of the manuscripts of Petrus Hispanus, striking 
evidence that the Petrus Hispanus who composed the Summulae 
was, despite recently advanced arguments to the contrary, the 
Petrus Hispanus who became Pope John XXI and who died in 
1277, an enumeration of nine manuscripts of Lambert of Auxerre, 
clarification concerning the personality and career of William of 
Shyreswood (who died in 1267) and the consequent distinction of 
events of his life from those of the lives of William of Leicester 
(who died in 1213) and William of Durham (who died in 1249) 
with whom he had been confused, defense of the authenticity of the 
Introductiones and discussion of other possible writings of Master 
William. The Introductiones is apparently preserved in a unique 
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manuscript, Cod. lat. 16617 of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
which Father Grabmann used in preparing his text. 

If Father Grabmann’s arguments are correct, William of 
Shyreswood was the master and not, as was frequently supposed, the 
pupil of Petrus Hispanus, and his treatise is therefore the earliest 
known formulation of what has in modern discussions and in mod- 
ern textbooks been called the ‘‘Aristotelian’’ logic. It contains a 
full exposition of the squares of opposition (pp. 36, 45); it dis- 
cusses subcontraries and subalternates, as well as contraries and 
contradictories (p. 35) ; it includes numerous mnemonic verses, and 
among others the famous ‘‘ Barbara celarent darw ferio baralipton’’ 
verses make what is perhaps their first appearance (p. 55). But 
even more striking, not to say familiar, to the modern reader are 
the order, the emphases, and the omissions: William’s treatment of 
logic begins with sounds, proceeds to spoken words, parts of speech, 
nouns, verbs, speech (oratio), declaration or sentence (enuntiatio), 
which Boethius distinguishes, but Aristotle does not, from the 
proposition (propositio), the square of opposition, the hypothetical 
proposition (there are three kinds of hypotheticals: conjunctive, dis- 
junctive, conditional), and modality. Father Grabmann has set 
the treatment of the five predicables which follows under a sepa- 
rate heading as Part II, and similarly the treatment of the syllogism 
becomes Part III of the treatise (William continues the Aristotel- 
ian schematism according to which there are three, not four fig- 
ures). It is at this point (Part IV, p. 56), after a brief discussion 
of the valid modes in each of the figures, that the most striking de- 
parture from the sequence of the Organon occurs: without pausing 
for consideration of any of the problems that are discussed in the 
Posterior Analytics Master William proceeds to a consideration of 
‘‘dialectical places’’ in which he presents a schematic adaptation of 
the problems discussed in the Topics; in all, twenty-three ‘‘intrin- 
sic’’ places of argument are discussed, ten ‘‘extrinsic’’ places, and 
three ‘‘medium’’ places. Part V (p. 74) deals with the properties 
of terms, and the treatise closes with a rather detailed consideration 
of fallacies in Part VI. 

The strangely placed consideration of the properties of terms, 
which takes the place of the missing discussion of induction, is per- 
haps the portion of the treatise which would most interest modern 
logicians unacquainted with medieval discussions. The properties 
of terms are four: signification, supposition, copulation, and ap- 
pellation. Signification is the presentation of a form to the under- 
standing; supposition is the ordination of one idea under another; 
copulation is the ordination of one idea over another; appellation 
is the agreement of terms by which what is signified (significatum) 
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by one term may be stated of what is signified by another. Suppo- 
sition is found therefore only in substantive terms; copulation only 
in adjectives, participles, and verbs; appellation only in substan- 
tives, adjectives, and participles, not in pronouns or verbs. The 
variety of the analysis may be judged by the distinctions of kinds 
of supposition (p. 75): supposition may be either material or for- 
mal; material if the expression stands for the word itself or for 
the word together with its meaning, as ‘‘man is monosyllabie,’’ 
‘‘man is a noun’’; if the supposition is formal, it may be either 
‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘personal’’: simple when the expression stands for 
what is signified as signified (significatum pro significato), as ‘‘man 
is a species,’’ personal when it stands for what is signified applied 
to the thing itself which falls under that signification, as ‘‘man 
runs’’; supposition may further be disgrete or common, determinate 
or confused; and simple supposition must finally be differentiated 
into three kinds, that is, a word or expression may stand for what 
it signifies in three ways, (1) without application to things, as 
‘Man is a species,’’ (2) with actual application to each individual, 
as ‘‘Man is an animal,’’ (3) with vague and indeterminate appli- 
cation to things, as ‘‘Pepper is sold here and in Rome.’’ Master 
William opposes as too simple the analysis of some logicians who 
hold that supposition is peculiar to the subjects of propositions, ap- 
pellation to the predicates. He is likewise opposed to the doctrine 
that the supposition of terms can have reference only to existent 
things, although he does define the conditions under which suppo- 
sition would be so restricted. 

These doctrines may not suffice to substantiate Roger Bacon’s 
judgment that William of Shyreswood was far wiser than Albertus 
Magnus, but any doubt on the part of a modern reader would no 
doubt be lessened by the expectation that the publication of the 
Insolubilia (the title under which medieval logicians discussed the 
vicious circle paradox, of the type, to use William’s illustration, of 
the proposition, ‘‘What I am saying is false’’), which is included 
among the works considered by Father Grabmann as very probably 
genuine, would further vindicate the modernity of Master Wil- 
liam’s approach to logic. 

R. McK. 


Der Pragmatismus. R. W. Emerson—W. James—J. Dewey. 
Epuarp BAauMGARTEN. (Die geistigen Grundlagen des ameri- 
kanischen Gemeinweseus, Bd. II.) Frankfurt am Main: Vit- 
torio Klostermann. xviii+ 480 pp. 9M. 


Eduard Baumgarten is the most serious student of American 
thought Germany has produced and is one of the best informed 
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writers on the subject in any language. His works are interesting, 
however, not merely as histories but as philosophical interpretations 
of culture. He is making a heroic attempt to analyze the soul of 
America, whether it has one or not. We may smile when we see 
how others see us, but the ridiculous may none the less be serious 
both in its causes and consequences. In this second volume of his 
history Emerson, James, and Dewey are represented as building 
upon the foundation of democracy and experimentalism laid by 
Benjamin Franklin, and pragmatism is expounded less as a tech- 
nical doctrine than as an expression of American culture. For this 
reason the author excludes Charles Peirce entirely from his account, 
since he was a scientist and not an American philosopher. One 
suspects there must be better reasons for the exclusion. In a third, 
concluding volume, the author indicates, there will be a ‘‘change of 
front’’ in order to set over against the idealization of democracy in 
American faith ‘‘those harder elements which have not merely 
dominated the ‘factual’ history of the United States, but have en- 
tered even into its cultural history and social theory. They con- 
stitute a level of will and consciousness that has coexisted with the 
level of pragmatic and democratic faith partly unreconciled (as in 
the person of Thomas Jefferson), partly reconciled and integrated 
(as in Franklin, Emerson, James), and partly repudiated and de- 
nied in dogmatic and stubborn fashion (as by John Dewey)’’ (pp. 
313-314). 

An American, Dr. Baumgarten tells us, is a product of the seven- 
teenth century, a mixture of a Shakespearean merry gentleman, a 
hard Cromwellian rebel who hates merely human institutions, and a 
Hobbesian ‘‘will to commonwealth’’ which is at the same time a 
hardness of heart against everything that can not be integrated 
with this commonwealth. Pragmatism is the soft side of American 
democracy, which though it pays lip-service to tough-mindedness 
and hard facts, is culturally isolated from the really hard Ameri- 
cans. 

It is not clear in this exposition just how Emerson is a pragma- 
tist, except that he inspired both James and Dewey. Dr. Baum- 
garten strains his history a bit to make Emerson an American 
Nietzsche, an apostle of the will to power. It is certainly a far cry 
from Emerson’s almost pathetic and timid self-reliance to a ‘‘phi- 
losophy of power’’ such as the author attributes to him. In fact, 
the portrait of Emerson is highly unconventional, to say the least. 
Dr. Baumgarten is no doubt correct in regarding Emerson ‘‘not as 
a prophet of a future age or of a super-man, but as a friend of his 
next-door neighbor, a priest of an existing congregation and an 
actual faith’’ (p. 60). This community, however, of which Emer- 
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son was high priest, was a more intimate, Brahman, New England 
community, and not the America of Andrew Jackson and Abraham 
Lincoln. It may be that Emerson came to regard faith as the sub- 
stance of life; but it was not the faith of Andrew Jackson, inde- 
pendent pioneer farmers, or budding American imperialists. In 
fact, some of Dr. Baumgarten’s generalizations about Emerson and 
the American soul must remind the American reader of the story he 
himself tells, how Carlyle replied to Emerson’s ravings about Amer- 
ica, ‘‘moonshine!’’ 

His exposition of William James is more competent and remains 
fairly faithful to the content of James’s own philosophic interests. 
There is much truth also in his observation that while James was 
passionately defending the open universe and dethroning absolutes, 
like any other pioneer, American democracy was becoming a closed 
universe and doctrinaire. 

His exposition of Dewey is the best I have read anywhere, giv- 
ing an informative account of Dewey’s gradual departure from 
Kant and Hegel and a technically competent analysis of the philo- 
sophical significance of Dewey’s theory of emotion, will, conscious- 
ness, and intelligence. He makes a neat point of the transition from 
James’s emphasis on a will to believe, to Dewey’s conception that 
belief is a form of will. According to Dr. Baumgarten’s analysis 
there are two opposite poles in American democratic tradition: the 
doctrine of will, which is radically individualistic and tends to make 
of every American his own tsar; and the doctrine of faith in the 
commonwealth, the community, the public, which tends to make 
every American like every other. 


Dewey achieves a final synthesis and reconciliation of these two conflicting 
elements. . . . Liberty Dewey interprets as pointing to the future, the unfin- 
ished world, to what becomes of the given . . . equality, . . . as the inalienable 
responsibility of each person to carry on his own activity; fraternity ... as 
the recognition of the fact that the social continuum is the locus of significance. 
These three principles together constitute Dewey’s faith in democracy. His 
philosophy serves this faith and is consciously conceived not as science but as 
passion. . . . As a philosophical passion it is, to be sure, also the will to find a 
basis for this chosen faith as far as possible in the nature of things and in the 
facts disclosed by science. .. . Now the weak point in Dewey’s reconciliation 
of the tendencies of liberty, equality, and fraternity seems to me to lie in his 
unhistorical dogma that announces categorically the identity of fraternity (so- 
ciability) and intelligence. That the mind or reason is equivalent to com- 
munication, that communication is equivalent to anticipation or to man’s abil- 
ity to place himself in the place of another, is a genial notion but gives to 
reason a new and narrower bent, linking it by means of the ambiguous English 
term ‘‘intelligence’’ to the power of speech. . . . Dewey in the America of the 
twentieth century, like Locke in the England of the early eighteenth, sees his 
task to be the appropriation and preservation by reasonable and peaceful means 
of what has been achieved by conquest... . But the attempt to make out of 
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this task a valid formula for human nature as such and for human conduct in 
general must bring theoretical results that sooner or later will prove bland and 
illusory. [Pp. 319-331 passim. ] 


In the one hundred and thirty pages of notes and comments 
there is, besides much entertaining interpretation, a wealth of ob- 
scure references for which even American scholars familiar with 
this literature should be grateful to the author. We look forward 
to the third volume not without fear and trembling; as for this sec- 
ond, American pragmatism has received in it an unusually sympa- 
thetic, informed, and critical account. 

H. W. 8. 


The National Mind, English, French, German. MisHaruL DEMIASH- 
KEVICH. New York: American Book Co. 1938. xii -+- 508 pp. 


A book whose title suggests that nations have minds is of the 
stuff which makes the writer of this notice somewhat hostile. If 
possible readers of Professor Demiashkevich’s study should share 
this prejudice, let them be reassured at the outset that the mind in 
question is a set of national traditions perpetuated through litera- 
ture, the arts in general, and education, and not a post-Kantian over- 
soul in which various nationals swim. In fact the author frankly 
admits that some individuals in each nation do not participate in 
the national mind and that he is simply noting the predominant 
features of the national intellectual set. 

In doing this he has been admirably successful. One recognizes 
clearly stated in his pages those ways of thinking and feeling of 
which one has always been dimly conscious in the writings of Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans. He has fixed certain national 
types as definitely as Theophrastus fixed certain individual types. 
One suspects that his admiration for the French national mind is 
greater than that for the English and German, the former of which 
he treats with a certain humor and the latter with a certain sarcasm. 
He recognizes the weaknesses of the French, their tendency to over- 
theorize and their ‘‘System-D,’’ but he never loses his indulgence 
for them. 

If it is the business of reviews to indicate weaknesses as well as 
strength, one might benefit from a greater study of the dissenters 
in each nation. Some Englishmen are not so English, mentally, as 
others. What part do these dissenters play in the intellectual life 
of a nation? It might also be a good thing to discuss the formation 
and growth of these national minds—what conditions account for 
them other than habit? Why should one group of people living 
on one side of a river be rationalistic, clear-headed, individualistic, 
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another group on the other side Dionysian, ‘‘totalitarian,’’ mystical ? 
But perhaps such questions will be treated in a companion volume, 
which is announced, on training for leadership in the three countries 
whose minds are here analyzed. 


G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Rabeau, Gaston: Le jugement d’existence. (Le Saulchoir Bib- 
liothéque de Philosophie, III.) Paris: J. Vrin. 1938. 226 pp. 

Anatysis. Vol. 5, No. 6. The Nature and Variety of the A 
Priori: Donald C. Williams. Reply to Mr. Duncan-Jones: A. M. 
Maclver. 

THeEortA. Volume IV, Part III. Uber Descartes’ ‘‘ Recherche 
de la Verité’’: Ernst Cassirer. Die Wissenschaftskrisis in Deut- 
schland im Jahre 1919: Erich Wittenberg. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE KULTURPHILOSOPHIE. Band 5, Heft 
1. ‘‘Der gefahrliche Dichter.’’ Betrachtungen iiber die Grenzen 
zwischen Geschichte und Poesie: Theodor Haering. Hegel’s Kritik 
des Christentums. Zwei Untersuchungen zur Entwicklungsge- 
schichte des Philosophen: Hermann Glockner. Freiheit und Per- 


sonlichkeit in der Lebensordnung des deutschen Volkes: Walther 
Schonfeld. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We report with deep regret the following deaths: 


Henry Bradford Smith, Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, November 14, 1938, at the age of 56. 

William McDougall, Professor of Psychology at Duke Univer- 
sity, November 28, 1938, at the age of 67. 

Father Cornelius C. Clifford, Lecturer in Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University, December 4, at the age of 79. 





We print below the program of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion which will be held at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, December 28, 29, and 30, 1938. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Concurrent Sessions 


2:30 P.M. Joint Session with the Association for Symbolic Logic. 
Propositional Functions and Substitution for Function Vari- 
BOE srttditevseted cacao Henry 8. Leonard 
An Application of Symbolic Logic to Behavioristic Psychology. 
Frederic B. Fitch 
Toward a General Strict Logic. (Read by title.) 
Charles A. Baylis 
Symbots, Bigs, and Signals ....osccvcccccescccves C. J. Ducasse 
(Presidential Address to the Association for Symbolic Logic.) 
2:30 P.M. 
Scientific Interest Richard Hocking 
The Concept of Value-Blindness ......... Maurice Mandelbaum 
The Concept of Character in a Dictator-Ridden World. 
A. A. Roback 
4:30 P.M. Tea for members of the Association for Symbolic Logic 
and their guests. 
5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00 P.M. Informal Smoker. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:30 A.M. Symposium: ‘‘Historiography of Philosophy.’’ 
Arthur O. Lovejoy 
Sterling P. Lamprecht 
John Herman Randall, Jr. 
2:00 P.M. ‘‘Conceptions of Dialectic.’’ 
Dialectic in Social and Historical Inquiry Sidney Hook 
Kierkegaard’s Existential Dialectic David F.. Swenson 
Kierkegaard and Classic Philosophy John Wild 
4:30 P.M. Tea. 
7:30 P.M. Annual Association Dinner. Presidential Address: 
‘Logie and Social Studies’’ George H. Sabine 


Fripay, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
9:30 A.M. ‘‘ Aristotle and His Influence.’’ 
Diocles of Carystus—A New Pupil of Aristotle. ..Werner Jaeger 
The Discovery of the Syllogism Sir W. D. Ross 
1:30 P.M. Annual Business Meeting. 
2:15 P.M. 
The Categories of Aristotle 
Pragmatism and Action 
Peirce’s Treatment of Induction 





